Role of Students in College 
Administration 

(Paul Verghese) 

' I 

What an out-rageous title has been assigned to me ! After all a 
student is in College to study, not to administer it. There are people 
specially paid, specially qualified, specially experienced, whose job it is 
to administer the College. 

Let me give you first a few reasons why students should not have 
any special role in the Administration of a College. 

First let me restate very strongly what I have already said, what is 
so patently self-evident, that the student’s job is to be a student and not 
a College administrator. He is called of God to study, and he must 
study within the structures made by society for facilitating his work, by 
paying his dues, by deferring to his elders who operate this benevolent 
dispenser of wisdom for his benefit, by respecting the fountains of 
wisdom who stand on raised platforms and spout forth perennial 
streams of well-weighed knowledge to nourish the student's mind, and 
by loving the institution that provides him with a library, however 
skimpy it may be, and the whole complex paraphernalia of examina¬ 
tions, detentions, promotions, diplomas, degress, graduation ceremonies, 
caps and gowns, and some letters to go after his name. Ah, how 
ungrateful these students are towards society which a (Fords them this 
privileged opportunity denied to so many ! Oh, how can students be 
so matricidal as to disrupt the order and decorum of the venerable and 
benevolent alma mater who so lovingly feeds them with the milk of 
kindness and the sap of wisdom from those maternal fountains ! 

Secondly, as was said in the House of Lords debate (June 19, 1968) 
in the U. K,, students are “ wasting their time in seeking for a 
premature and inappropriate authority.” They don’t have enough 
time to do their studies properly. Why then should they try to take 
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on the additional burden of administration ? It would be an extremely 
irresponsible use of their valuable time to seek such diversions which, 
as the right honourable Lord said, are “ premature and inappropriate.’’ 
Later when they have finished their studies, secured a fine job in the 
Civil Service and have got to the top by ploughing through and by 
deference to elders, he can enjoy the pleasures of administration 
completely oblivious to the unpleasant demands of study. Now the 
student should exercise good old self-discipline, buckle down and 
study, and not waste his time in order to sit on committees. 

Besides, to bring in a third but not unimportant reason, the 
student does not know what he is asking for. He will soon be bored 
sitting on all those wretched committees. He will soon discover what 
many administrators have long ago found out, that committee meetings 
are not exactly the most pleasant diversion available to a student when 
he is tired. He will do much better to go to the cinema or shout some 
harmless slogans in a peaceful demonstration. Why should he want to 
get into this committee thing which is such a dreadful drudge to those, 
who alas, cannot avoid them ! 

Further, i. e. fourthly, if we may here introduce a rather delicate 
matter of housekeeping, how do you expect the administrative 
committees of a College to have any genuine freedom to discuss matters 
of discipline and examinations and so on with those student spies 
sitting on the committee ! You are really asking for trouble when you 
want to put those irresponsible beggars on your most sacred committees! 
What is the world coming to ? 


ir 

Now, if a student, an honest one, has been present in this august 
asssembly, he would, assuming that he had not staged a walk-out by 
the time I got to my third point, possibly want to shout: “ Hei, wait a 

minute ; there is another side to this thing ” 

And we would say to him, in real consternation : “ Is there ? I 

hardly see how it is possible. Nevertheless we would be curious to 
bear your version of the story. Mind you, you wouldn’t expect us to 
take it all very seriously, would you? 
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And so here goes the student for the rest of this first half of the 
paper, 

I too can assemble my points in serial order, despite the fact that 
my brain has not become quite as ossified and btocky as yours. 

First I detest all that paternalism that I sense in the way you 
argue. Who told you that the role of a student is to study, the role of 
an administrator to administer, and the role of a professor to deliver 
‘ des cours magistrals ’ as they would call them at the Sorbonne ! 
Does the College belong to you administrators and professors ? Is it 
your private property? Are we your clients or customers? Do you 
know the meaning of the world ‘ College’? A college is a place where 
colleagues live and labour together, And we are ‘ members ’ of a 
college, not just buyers of knowledge at your counters. 

Secondly, let us tell you quite plainly that what we want Is not just 
to sit on your blessed committees We are saying that we are co-equal 
partners with the faculty and administration in running the college. 
We are not asking you to hand over a few extra privileges like sitting 
on a committee, be it even such an exalted committee as the Senate. 
You know what we mean. Our French colleagues at Sorbonne and 
Nanterre gave more articulate expression to our views than we can. 
The Universities, particularly the faculties of letters, have become 
simply an intellectualised military service, administrated by a stylised, 
hierarchical and slightly kafkaesque machinery. We want to change 
the whole structure, not just wipe off a few cobwebs here and there. 
The system is so oppressive that all we can do, once we are in, is simply 
to look for the most tolerable form of survival. 

We have seen how by the time we are through the mill, we are so 
thoroughly brain washed ; vve are remade by the establishment in its 
own image ; we lose our early iconoclastic zeal and become pretentious, 
ineffectual pedants looking for a crumb of a job. If we get a job in 
one of your colleges, we have to keep our tongues tied in order not to 
jeopardise our chances of promotion by displeasing you with our 
indiscretions. We become self-corrupting and sycophant, without 
integrity or the least spark of creativity. 

So when we speak about student participation in running the 
college we are not talking about sitting on committees, but rather about 
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over-hauiing and reshaping the whole academic community, even if It 
hurts the present administrations and faculties 

Thirdly, it is funny to hear you talk about wasting time on 
committees. * Do you mean to say that you have plenty of time to 
waste, since you don’t need to prepare for your lectures but can simply 
look over your own class-notes from way-back when ? If we are busy 
you ought to be busy too, if you can waste time on committees, we 
can too. Don’t be so considerate for our precious time. 

And fourthly, which amounts to the same thing, all that talk about 
boredom is a bit too much for us to take, coming from your patronizing 
self. Maybe we will be more modest and say that our presence in some 
of your wretched committees may bring in a much needed element of 
variety and interest to it. Maybe we can help you get over your 
boredom about these committees, We could spark them up for you. 

Would you permit me a fifth point, so that I can be one up over 
you ? 

We are not talking about merely sitting on comnitiees, we are not 
demanding just a few reforms of the university or college, we are asking 
for some radical changes in the university system itself. Nay, even 
more, our attacks on the university structures are our way of demonst¬ 
rating our violent dislike for the structures of society in general. You 
cannot negotiate with us in terms of Management and labour by asking 
us for a list of our demands and then striking a compromise about how 
much you can afford to give us. We are not begging, we are not even 
bargaining; we are out to change the whole thing. 

Ill 

So much hot blood, and so little constructive thinking, you say in 
your benign academic tone of superior detachment. And yet, if one 
looks at the conflagration of student demonstrations sweeping the wide 
world like a prairie fire, you would not feel so comfortable where you 
sit. We have lessons to learn from Berkeley and Columbia, from 
Sorbornne and Nanterre, from Berlin and Bologna, from L, S. E. and 
B. H. U., from Allahabad and Kerala, 

In the epoch-making events of student revolution in France last 
May, one saw the spectrum of student unsettiement. Student conven¬ 
tions have been held since last May in the French universities of 
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Strasbourg, Grenoble and Clermont-Ferrand, as well as at Nanterr6 
Sorbonne and elsewhere. There were two dearly articulate groups 
among the students, one we may call ‘ revolutionary ’ and the other 
‘ reformist.’ 

The revolutionary group saw the university as the bastion of the 
intellectual establishment in society, and wanted to take over the 
university as an instrument of social agitation, the catalyst to induce 
social transformation at certain key points. They tended to regard the 
student movement rather than the labour movement as the primary 
agent of revolutionary social change. This so alarmed the communist 
party in France that they opposed the student revolts as a heresy 
against Orthodox Marxism which still regards the working-class as the 
pioneer and captain of social and economic revolution. The student 
revolutionaries stood on a platform of radical sodalism and the 
revolutionary take-over of political power by student-worker-teams. 
They proposed a “ Summer University ” at Toulouse, where the 
students would organise courses on such subjects as: Revolutionary 
Theory and Practice, the Russian Revolution of 1917, the Chinese 
Experience, the Cuban Revolution, the events of France in May 1968, 
Structures of the Capitalist System, the transition from Capitalism to 
Socialism, Definitions of a Socialist Society and so on. 

They wanted to join league with workers and leftists in the 
community at large, and did achieve some collaboration with them 
when the arrest of a group of Nanterre students in the courtyard of the 
Sorbonne triggered off an explosive chain of strikes paralysing the 
nation and bringing the French franc to the brink of crisis. But soon 
there was disillusionment on both sides of this uneasy alliance between 
budding intellectuals and experienced labour leaders. The students 
were condescending towards the labour movement people, and the 
labour union leaders thought the students were too utopian in their 
social and economic goals. 

The reformist group of students have since then gained the 
ascendancy. They refuse to regard university students as a distinct 
social class, and prefer to concentrate on institutional reform of the 
university rather than on revolution in society as such. They were as 
pragmatic as the revolutionaries were idealistic. They produced 
concrete proposa’s for administrative and curricular reform. They 
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found considerable support from younger faculty members and 
educators who have taken over the leadership of their committees. 
Their proposals would be of interest to students, faculty and administ¬ 
rators in India- Let me try to summarize some of these proposals, 
albeit rather sketchily. 


First, University Reform cannot be limited to a mere correction of 
abuses, but must design and develop imaginative, creative, provoca¬ 
tive programmes of education; the curriculum must have a basic 
theoretical or philosophical framework which would operate norraa- 
tively on the study of contemporary issues; it must then attempt 
accurate analysis and resolution of issues confronting human existence 
today- A revolution in content of the university curriculum is thus 
envisaged. 

Secondly, there must be a radical change in the educational 
techniques used in the university- The reformist students castigate the 
system of examinations and the ^ cours magistral^ the arbitary distribu¬ 
tion of accepted truths by an authoritarian professor. Learning has to 
become more empirically oriented—discussion groups, work-study 
programmes, direct intellectual encounters with proponents of differing 
views, greater involvement of the university in the community and the 
community in the university. 


Thirdly, reformist students demand full and co-equal participation 
of students and teaching staff in the policy making assemblies of the 
university (the French word is cogestion—ox co-operative control). 
They want the rector of the university to be elected by democratic 
processes within the university com mu nicy ; students and faculty should 
be freed from outside control by stringed grants from government, etc; 
they should secure financial and administrative autonomy for the 
university community- Students and staff should have the freedom 
to express all sorts of political and social opinions in the university. 
In sura, autonomy of the university does not mean autonomy of the 
faculty or administration but of the whole university community, 
autonomy is not only intellectual, but administrative and financial, 
autonomy should be exercised in a democratic pattern. As a sub- 
point of this university autonomy they would also demand that 
specialised faculties should become less autonomous and promote a 
departmental structure with full interdisciplinary exchange and collabo¬ 
ration. 
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t and sure that most of you here feel iti greater sympathy with the 
reformists of France than with their revolutionary activists. But the 
activists have a major criticism of the reformists that we need to take 
quite seriously. They claim that the reformists by concentrating on 
institutional reform of the university, are capitulating to the ideology 
that lies at the base of our society—that of technocratic materialism. 

The difficulty with the activists however, is that they have no 
clearly articulated goals to strive for. However much one may sympa¬ 
thise with the revolutionaries’ desire to transform the whole of society 
and to use the university as an instrument of social change, most 
intellectuals find it difficult to sympathise with or commit themselves to 
a vague movment to “ change society ” without a specific programme. 
Many faculty members accuse the revolutionaries of being committed 
to “ violent and revolutionary actions created in an hysterial atmos¬ 
phere.” 


IV 

My concluding observations relate to what can be done here T 
am of the opinion that the social and political climate among students 
and them general level of maturity forces us to limit our ambitions to 
taking our cues from the Reformists of France, rather than from their 
activistis. 


First, we should start our reforms with the university, while at the 
same time allowing individual colleges to experiment with various new 
patterns. There is no doubt in my mind that sooner or later substan¬ 
tial student representaUon, democratically elected by students, will have 
to be seated on all the important bodies of universities,-the Senate, 
the Syndicate, the Academic council and possibly even the boards of 
studies. 

Secondly, there will have to be constituted a special commission 
for university reform set up by the university (and not by the Govern¬ 
ment) on which th-re will be substantial representation of students as 
well as of members of the community at large This commission 
should work for a sufficiently long period of time with whatever help 
needed from consultants and experts from outside but without any 
slant towards a particular political party or communal group. Students 
should have their say about the kind of university education they need, 
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and that not just through interview techniques, but in the context of 
genuine and responsible mutuality. 

Thirdly, colleges should provide for participation of students in 
sufficiently large numbers (in order not to stifle their voices with the 
majority’s paternalism) on the major bodies of the college—not only 
on social and hostel committees, but also on committees for the 
academic programme and for administrative matters. Students in 
British universities have been demanding representation on all committees 
in order not to let the administration switch difficult decisions to such 
committees as are without student representation. 

It is important that the student representation is sufficiently large. 
For example at the new and progressive university of Sussex in the 
South of Britain, there are two students among 175 members of the 
university court and 7 among 117 on the University Senate. This kind 
of token representation can be very frustrating. 

Fourthly, it seems importaut to defreeze the attitudes of administ¬ 
ration and faculty towards students. Many administrators and faculty 
members feel, perhaps with some measure of legitimacy, that they 
stand in hco parentis to the students. This leads to a paternalistic and 
superior stance on the part of faculty and administrators towards the 
students. Students do need externally imposed discipline in order to 
toughen their own mettle and to help imbibe true inner self-discipline, 
But such discipline]need not necessarily entail the creation of artificial 
walls of formality and authority between senior members and junior 
members of the community. The repressive effect of paternalism is 
one of the things that students are now revolting against. Only by 
treating them as adults and giving them substantial responsibility within= 
the college community can we really help form mature men and women. 
This calls for the true education of teacher and taught, administrator 
and student. 
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